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Here and Abroad 


People — Places — Events 


ST. PATRICK’S DAY 


Today, March 17, is a great day for 
millions of Irish around the world. 
It’s St. Patrick’s Day. Thousands of 
people of Irish descent in New York 
City and elsewhere will march in big 
parades. They will pay honor to St. 
Patrick, the missionary who took the 
Roman Catholic religion to Ireland 
some 1,500 years ago. 


BETTER RELATIONS 


Relations between Japan and the 
Philippines are better now than they 
have been in many years. In the past, 
Filipinos were bitter over Japan’s in- 
vasion of their land during World 
War II, and refused to have anything 
to do with the Japanese even after 
peace was restored. 

3ut now Japan and the Philippines 
are putting aside past differences and 
becoming good friends. The 2 coun- 
tries resumed normal diplomatic rela- 
tions about 14% years ago, and have 
recently signed a trade agreement. 


RACE WITH HUNGER 


The world is slowly but surely gain- 
ing in its long struggle against fam- 
ine, says the United Nations’ Food and 
Agriculture Organization (FAO). 
Even though global population figures 
have been soaring within recent years, 
the world’s output of food has more 
than kept pace with the increased 
number of people to feed, the UN 
agency reports. 

Nevertheless, FAO warns that, with 
about half of the world’s inhabitants 
still underfed, we have a long way to 
go in winning the battle against 
hunger. 


WILDLIFE WEEK 

This is National Wildlife Week. It 
is a time when all Americans are 
asked to think about wildlife resources 
and ways of conserving them. The ob- 
servance is sponsored by the National 
Wildlife Federation, an association of 
private citizens who are interested in 
preserving our natural wealth of 
birds, animals, and other wild crea- 
tures. 


DYING OUT 


Speaking of wildlife, the United 
Nations reports that more than 100 
different kinds of wild creatures have 
died out over the past 150 years, and 
that 600 more seem doomed to extinc- 
tion unless something is done to pre- 
serve them. The UN is calling on 
people everywhere to help conserve 
the world’s wildlife. 


ALL-WEATHER STADIUM 


Pittsburgh will soon build an all- 
weather stadium with a total capacity 
of 13,000 spectators. In good weather, 
the stadium will be open; but, when 
needed, a domed metal sliding roof 
will cover the entire arena. The struc- 
ture will cost around $17,000,000. 
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IT’S A BIG BARREL, but how much does it still contain? 
are spending too much of the taxpayers’ money for foreign aid. 


CARMACK IN CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 
Some people think we 
Others argue 


that we must use our wealth to help our overseas friends achieve security. 


Helping Other Nations 


President Eisenhower's Foreign-Aid Proposal May Be Most 


Hotly Contested Issue in Present Congress 


DDRESSING the same group in 

the nation’s capital a short time 

ago were President Dwight Eisen- 

hower, former President Harry Tru- 

man, Vice President Richard Nixon, 
and Adlai Stevenson. 

What made the meeting even more 
noteworthy was the fact that these 
outstanding leaders of the Republican 
and Democratic Parties were in com- 
plete agreement on the subject under 
discussion at the conference. All of 
them supported the U. S. foreign-aid 
program which, in coming weeks, will 
be heatedly debated in Congress. 
(This is also known as the mutual- 
security program, since it is intended 
to promote the well-being and safety 
of both the United States and the lands 
we are helping.) 

For aid. President Eisenhower said: 
“It is my conviction that urgent as 
the outlay for our own missiles and 
other modern weapons may be, a 
strong program of military and eco- 
nomic aid is equally urgent. . 

“Mutual aid has repeatedly played a 
major part in keeping free-world 
countries from losing their freedom. 
It has thwarted the communist hope of 


encircling and isolating us by taking 
over vulnerable smaller countries, 
through aggression or subversion....” 

Former President Truman declared: 
“There are many people who say they 
don’t like the foreign-aid program be- 
cause it is administered badly. . 
Examine it all you please, correct all 
the mistakes you can, improve it every 
year and every day, eliminate waste 
and increase efficiency—but don’t 
scuttle the ship just to stop the leaks.” 

Vice President Richard Nixon em- 
phasized that the purpose of the for- 
eign-aid program “is not to buy 
friends.” Instead, he said, it is de- 
signed to help the underdeveloped 
lands be economically independent, 
and thereby “politically independent, 
even of the United States.” He stated 
that the mortal enemy of international 
communism is “national independ- 
ence,” which is the major goal of the 
aid program. 

Stevenson, twice the Democratic 
nominee for President, and other 
prominent members of both parties at 
the conference also supported the pro- 
gram of foreign aid. 


(Continued on page 6) 


Foreign Students 
In United States 


Exchange Programs Also Let 
Americans Attend School 
In Countries Abroad 


N February 27, the state of Mich- 
igan played host to the 3,000 for- 

eign students who attend its colleges 
and universities. The group gathered 
in Lansing to meet state officials as 


well as business, labor, and civic 
leaders. 
Earlier in the month, 3 English 


teachers from the Soviet Union vis- 
ited our country to study English as 
Americans speak it. They also had a 
firsthand look at American schools. 
The visitors returned to Russia and 
are telling their countrymen about 
our educational system and how it 
works. 

A short time ago, Soviet and Ameri- 
can officials signed an agreement to 
exchange students, actors, musicians, 
scientists, technicians, educators, ra- 
dio and television programs, and 
movies, 

All these projects are part of an 
educational exchange program which 
many people feel is the key to global 
peace and security. In 1956, President 
Eisenhower urged the universities and 
private foundations of the United 
States to undertake a “voluntary ef- 
fort in people-to-people partnership.” 
Such a movement, he declared, would 
brighten “the prospects for a peaceful 
and prosperous world.” 

This year, over 40,000 foreign citi- 
zens are studying in the United States. 
The large majority are either college 
students or graduates. Some pay 
their own expenses. Some are sent by 
their countries. A large number re- 
ceive expenses from private U. S. 
groups (Yale University, General 
Motors Institute, University of Okla- 
homa, Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey, Ford Foundation, and Car- 
negie Endowment are only a few). 

In addition, our government ar- 
ranges for foreign citizens to study in 
schools here or in U. 8. schools abroad, 
and for Americans to attend univer- 
sities in other lands. This public-sup- 
ported program was begun in 1946. 
Right after World War II, Senator J. 
William Fulbright, Democrat of Ar- 
kansas, sponsored a law to sell our 
surplus war materials and use part of 
the money for a large-scale exchange 
of students. 

In 1948, Senator Alexander Smith, 
Republican of New Jersey, and Repre- 
sentative (now Senator) Karl Mundt, 
Republican of South Dakota, recom- 
mended a bill which broadened the 
Fulbright legislation. The new meas- 
ure, which was adopted, provided 
money for ‘“‘the interchange of per- 
sons, knowledge, and skills, the render- 
ing of technical and other services, 
and the interchange of developments 

(Concluded on page 2) 
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Exchange Plan 


(Concluded from page 1) 


in the fields of education, the arts, and 
the sciences,” 

To carry out these activities, the 
International Educational Exchange 
Service was set up within the Depart- 
ment of State. This agency is depend- 
ent on Congress for its funds. Last 
year it requested 30 million dollars, 
but received only 20.8 million. Russell 
Riley, director of the Exchange Serv- 
ice, feels that any further reduction 
of funds during the coming 12-month 
period would severely hamper the op- 
erations of his organization. Its fate 
is now in the hands of Congress. 

Let us examine the exchange pro- 
gram and the way in which money 
provided for it is spent. Activities 
each year involve more than 7,000 “ex- 
Included are Americans 
from over 80 countries. 


changees.” 
and citizens 
The specific aims are: 

1. To build a larger and more ac- 
curate store of knowledge of the 
United States abroad, so that respect 
for and confidence in our goals and 
policies will be increased. 

2. To contribute to a better under- 
standing in the United States of the 
way of life, the culture, and the aspi- 
rations of other peoples. 

3. To promote greater stability in 
international relationships by broad- 
ening the community of interests be- 
tween the United States and other 
free lands. 

Americans Study Abroad 

About one-third of the participants 
each year are Americans. They go 
abroad to study for a year (after they 
have finished college), or to teach for 


a year, or to serve as consultants at. 


the invitation of foreign groups. 
These “ambassadors” are engaged 
in varied fields of activity. There is 
the young man who is doing graduate 
work in French history at the Sor- 
There is the Missis- 


bonne in Paris. 


ERRETEEE an GEA GibwaAl. EXCHA pee 
MOOK KIM of South Korea, as a lab- 
oratory student at Pennsylvania State 
University. He made special studies in 
biology and animal husbandry, and is 
now back in his own country. 


American 
poetry at the university in Naples, 
taly. There is the American atomic 
scientist who lectures at the Univer- 
sity of Chile. There is the American 
tennis team which participated in the 
\ll-Asian Tournament 
vave clinics and exhibitions in Burma, 
Pakistan, Ceylon, and India. 

The remaining two-thirds of the 
people exchanged are citizens of other 


sippi professor teaching 


Tennis and 








INTERNATIONAL € ati 


NAL EXCHANGE SERVICE 


GROUP of Belgian and Luxembourg students talk over plans for studying in U. S. colleges under exchange program. 


countries who have come to the United 
States or are studying in American 
Each of the foreign 
students involved is chosen by a board 


schools abroad. 


composed of Americans and leaders 
from his own country. 
Individuals selected are (1) those 


most likely to take maximum advan- 
tage of their experiences and to share 
the benefits with their countrymen; 
(2) those who already have jobs and 
have shown themselves to be well- 
adjusted; (3) those who will be least 
inclined to “go American” and want 
to live here permanently; and (4) 
those who show signs of being con- 
structive reformers instead of discon- 
tented agitators. 

The majority of foreign students 
who come here speak our language 
fairly well but need additional in- 
struction and practice. The effort is 
made to help them in this respect, and 
to give them a richer understanding 
of English literature. Former Presi- 
dent Quezon of the Philippines once 
said: 

“If you want democratic ideals and 
institutions to flourish ... you should 
help diffuse among the masses a 
knowledge of English. It is in Eng- 
lish literature that comprehensive dis- 
cussions of true liberty and democracy 
are to be found.” 

In fact, many foreign exchangees 
come to the United States primarily to 
learn English well enough so they can 
teach it when they return home. A 
number of people from the Middle 
East, Asia, and elsewhere are receiv- 
ing training that will them 
along this line. 


assist 


Many Skills Acquired 


Others are acquiring skills in medi- 
cine, engineering, industry, 
and agriculture. When they return to 
their homelands, they will be able to 
help their fellow countrymen in nu- 
merous ways. In fact, many have al- 
ready gone back and are now making 
contributions in their respective fields. 
Following are illustrations of some of 


science, 


these: 

An Iranian scholar reports that the 
research he undertook here in connec- 
tion with the climatology of his coun- 
try ‘‘was never done before.” 

Australian scientists who received 
much of their training in the United 
States have won world recognition for 
their work in soil and plant analysis. 
They are seeking ways to increase the 
productivity of various kinds of green 
plants. 

A young Finnish doctor who studied 
with the “blue baby” heart 


first spe- 


cialists at Johns Hopkins University 
Hospital in Baltimore has since per- 
formed many successful operations on 
children born in his country with 
heart disease. 

An Egyptian woman lawyer, who 
took her master’s degree in social 
work at the University of Southern 
California, has become the first woman 
District Attorney in the Middle East. 
The training she received here is of 
particular value to her work in the 
juvenile courts. 

Thus, Chaucer’s comment about the 
Oxford scholar in his Canterbury 
Tales could apply to each of the ex- 
change students: ‘‘And gladly would 
he learn and gladly teach.” 

Is this exchange program worth 
what it is costing the federal govern- 
ment? Should it be continued or 
dropped? 

Like so many other issues, this one 
cuts across party lines. Some mem- 
bers of both parties favor it and some 
oppose. First let us hear from the 
opponents. 


Critics Speak Out 


“Our nation is too deeply involved 
with give-away programs of all sorts. 
We must begin to economize here as 
in other areas. We have become an 
international Santa Claus. The time 
has come to spend more money on im- 
proving our own country. We can use 
every cent available on the nation’s 
educational system. We need billions 
of dollars for defense. Spending 
within the country will aid in bringing 
an end to the present business reces- 
sion. 

“The danger we face in bringing 
foreigners to this country is too great 
for the possible amount of good 
achieved. Many of these students may 
have very unpleasant experiences here. 
They may return to their homes feel- 
ing little but envy and dislike for peo- 
ple who have so much. 

“A program such as this may actu- 
ally produce more enemies than 
friends for us. Our efforts will be 
widely interpreted as propaganda—as 
‘just another scheme to further our 
own interests.’ 

“Many participants in the project 
may come to feel that we are trying to 
‘buy their support.’ A number of 
them will be misfits when they return 
to their homelands, and will be ac- 
cused by communists and others of 
having been ‘brainwashed’ with Amer- 
icanisms. 

“Private institutions and founda- 
tions have long been working in this 
field—and with remarkable results. 


Let us turn the whole endeavor over 
to them. Only by cutting down on all 
unnecessary expenses, however small 
each one may seem to be, can the gov- 
ernment reduce its tremendous costs 
and taxes.” 

Those in favor of the public-sup- 
ported exchange program state their 
‘ase as follows: 


Supporters Reply 


“The experiment now seems to be 
at a crossroad. It can choose a bold, 
new path and march firmly ahead, 
cling indecisively to its present posi- 
tion, or be turned back. 

“This venture costs each American 
only 12 cents a year. Such an invest- 
ment, by promoting peace, might con- 
tribute to the saving of much money 
and countless lives. If we can help 
improve living conditions in the un- 
committed countries, then they will be 
better able to resist communism, to 
work for world stability, and to use 
their influence against the outbreak 
of a costly and tragic war. 

“The experiences that people from 
other countries have in this country 
are invaluable. Seeing democracy at 
work firsthand is the best way for 
them to understand our way of life. 
Most of them are finding out that we 
are not a selfish nation—instead, that 
we honestly want them to be able to 
live as we do. As they discover what 
Americans are really like, and only 
then, can we effectively combat the 
communist lie that we are ‘greedy 
capitalists’ and ‘warmongers.’ 

“Our educational program abroad 
has gained respect even in lands where 
we are not too popular. At the height 
of the Suez Canal crisis, much anti- 
American feeling was shown in that 
country. In Cairo, some U. S. buildings 
were stoned, but the American Uni- 
versity stood in the heart of the city, 
untouched. 

“An Austrian journalist, noted for 
his bitter remarks about America, 
came to this country as an exchangee. 
Since his return, he still has been 
critical of our policies at times, but 
his daily columns have toned down a 
great deal. He has even commented 
on the ‘generous spirit’ of the Ameri- 
can people. 

“The few exchangees who may dis- 
like us and our way of life after being 
here will be greatly outnumbered by 
those who are favorably impressed 
with us.” 

It is between these 2 points of view 
that the American people and their 
representatives in Congress must de- 
cide. —~By ANN RICHARDSON 
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| Ignoring Advice 


By Clay Coss 











HIS bit of wisdom recently ap- 

peared in the Journal of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association: 

“Learn from the mistakes of others. 
You can’t possibly expect to live long 
enough to make all of them yourself.” 

Some young people are apparently 
unaware of the truth of this state- 
ment. They refuse to profit from the 
mistakes made by their parents and 
other adults during earlier years. 
These youths, when told that certain 
forms of conduct may hurt them as 
well as others, heedlessly ignore the 
warnings and go right ahead taking 
action which they have been told is 
wrong. 

As a matter of fact, some persons 
are never willing to take advice from 


others. They insist on the freedom of 
making as many mistakes as they 
please. They never learn from the 


unfortunate experiences of their rela- 
tives or friends who urge them not to 
follow practices which have repeatedly 
proved to be undesirable. 

It is true that such stubborn indi- 
viduals don’t live long enough to make 
every possible mistake. But they do 
a fairly good job. Their continuous 
blunders add up to a high total during 
their lifetimes. 

Any youth should be able to grasp 
the fact that adults, because they have 
made a number of mistakes over the 
years and know the unhappy conse- 
quences of having done so, are in a 
good position to give advice. Perhaps 
a young person will not always accept 
everything he is told, but he should 
give the suggestions and warnings of 
others, particularly his elders, serious 
consideration. 

The sensible boy and girl also look 
ahead to the future when they will 
become parents. They know that, 
when the time comes, they will have 
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DRAWN FOR AMERICAN OBSERVER BY JOHNSON 


SOME people won’t take advice from 


anyone. As a result, they make many 
mistakes which they might avoid and 
which cause them a great deal of un- 
necessary trouble and unhappiness. 


learned a great deal from their youth- 
ful mistakes. Consequently, they will 
want to advise their children and try 
to prevent them from doing things 
which experience has shown to be 
wrong and harmful. 

When you become a parent later on, 
you will hope that your children listen 
to your advice on proper conduct. If 
they don’t, you will spend long hours 
of worry and anxiety. That is what 
many parents are doing today, because 
their sons and daughters are ignoring 
words of caution and are making 
needless mistakes of behavior which 
often lead to serious trouble and un- 
happiness for all involved. 
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FITZPATRICK IN ST. L P T-bI a’ 


MANY FOREIGNERS think, erroneously, that “Big Business” runs America 








As Foreign Critics See Us 








AST week we referred to a letter, 
& extremely critical of the United 
States, from a Viet Namese girl. One 
of her ideas is that big business inter- 
ests have too much influence and con- 
trol over the U. S. government. Amer- 
ica’s opponents abroad—communists 
and others—often hurl this charge. 

We have a statement that was made 
by a young writer in Switzerland, 
raising the same point: 

“We know the ‘civilization’ of your 
businessmen, who have given Europe 
gadgets, chewing gum, and neon 
lights. Their economic dictatorship 
and gigantic publicity drives slogans 
into the minds of people with the 
intensity of club blows. We watch with 
anguish as they level the spirits of 
legions of young Europeans.” 

How much truth is there in the 
accusation that “big businessmen run 
the United States’? 


Frequent Complaints 


Those who make this charge would 
probably be greatly surprised if they 
were to spend time in this country and 
if they could hear the bitter com- 
plaints voiced by businessmen whom 
they regard as “economic dictators.” 
For example, certain business groups 
claim that they are being taxed far 
too heavily, and that labor unions 
have too much power. If businessmen 
really dominate America, why haven’t 
they managed to change the conditions 
of which they complain? Why do they 
have to pay as much as 90% taxes 
on incomes above a certain level? 

The fact is that no single group in 
this country controls the government. 
It is true that business leaders 
have considerable influence on govern- 
mental policy. So do labor and farm 
organizations. The same is true of 
other groups—racial, religious, etc. 

There are few places in the world 
where the average citizen has so much 
voice in the government—if he cares 
to use it—as in this country. If any 
part of the population is allowed to 
gain more power than it deserves, this 


is not the fault of our political system 
itself. It is the fault of people who 
don’t pay enough attention to the af- 
fairs of government. 

During some periods, businessmen 
may be able to exert more influence 
than do certain other groups. Some- 
times they exert less. The idea that 
they completely dominate America is 
nonsense. 

The critic’s reference to mass ad- 
vertising, which supposedly “presses 
slogans into the minds of the people,” 
raises questions that deserve more de- 
tailed attention than can be given here. 
What are the effects, good and bad, of 
large-scale advertising? We plan to 
deal with such questions next week. 


Stress on Weapons? 


A further complaint made by the 
Swiss writer is that Americans put too 
much emphasis on weapons. He thinks 
we believe too strongly in “the omnip- 
otence of the atom.” If such accusa- 
tions are true, then why have we been 
so woefully unprepared for every ma- 
jor war we have entered? 

It is a fact that most of our federal 
spending now goes for military prep- 
aration. But the United States has 
never armed heavily except in periods 
of extreme danger, such as the present 
appears to be. Within 2 years after 
the close of World War II, we reduced 
the manpower of our armed services 
from 12,300,000 down to 1,500,000. 
Russia, by contrast, went ahead build- 
ing her military strength, and develop- 
ing her science for war purposes. 

For a while after World War II, we 
were the only country to possess the 
atomic bomb. We offered to put it 
under United Nations control if defi- 
nite international safeguards could be 
set up. In the field of world disarma- 
ment, this was undoubtedly the most 
generous offer ever made by any gov- 
ernment, but Russia turned it down. 

Like other countries, America has 
various faults. But we should be alert 
in answering criticisms that are false 
or exaggerated. By TOM MYER 





Your Vocabulary 











In each of the sentences below, 
match the italicized word with the fol- 
lowing word or phrase whose meaning 
is most nearly the same. Correct an- 
swers are on page 8, column 8. 


1. The party believes 
munism is the panacea (pan-ii-sé’h) 
for the evils of the world. (a) ex- 
planation (b) excuse (c) remedy (d) 
reason. 


that com- 


2. The Secretary was unwilling to 
believe that such vitriolic (vit’ri-6l’ik ) 
remarks had been made about him. 
(a) false (b) rude (c) acid (d) slan- 
derous. 

3. The newspapermen knew that the 
congressman’s principles were immu- 
table (im-mi’'ti-b’l). (a) strong (b) 
weak (c) variable (d) unchangeable. 

4. The subcommittee staff was beset 
with congressional nepotism (nép’d- 
tiz’m). (a) favoritism to relatives 
(b) investigation (c) inefficiency (d) 
visitors. 

5. In 1919, the name of the 
Bolshevik (b0l’shé-vik) Party was 
changed to (a) Socialist (b) Agrarian 
(ec) Tory (d) Communist. 

6. The Administration was pleased 
with the ambassador’s’- trenchant 
(trén’chant) analysis of the situation. 
(a) clear (b) correct (c) favorable. 

7. The actions of the former Presi- 
dent were sometimes attributed to 
petulance (pét’i-lans), but he denied 
it. (a) favoritism (b) lack of foresight 
(c) love of dogs (d) ill humor. 


CURRENT AFFAIRS PUZZLE 


Fill in numbered rows according to de- 
scriptions given below. When all are 
correctly finished, heavy rectangle will 
spell the name of a political leader. 


1. All bills concerning revenue must 
originate in the ———_———_——_ 


2. The United States plans to build 4 
missile bases in ——— during the 
next 5 years. 


3. A senator from Georgia (last name) 
who opposes foreign aid. 


4. Capital of Delaware. 


5. The McClellan Committee is now in- 
vestigating a 4-year-old strike at the 
—— Company. 


6. Capital of Yemen. 


7. U.S. plan which provided for aid to 
devastated European countries after 
World War II. 

8. A professional group, after making 
a study, believes the United States will 
face a shortage of ————— in 
coming years. 

9. This year Democrats and Republi- 
cans are cooperating in a program to ob- 
tain campaign ——————_——. 
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Last Week 


HORIZONTAL: Antarctica. VERTICAL: 1. 
arms; 2. Frondizi; 3. electives; 4. Sai- 
gon; 5. Rhee; 6. Jackson; 7. letter; 8. 
Diem; 9. Red China. 
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Disarmament Spokesman 


It takes a great deal of patience and 
perseverance to negotiate with the 
Russians on global disarmament. 
Friends of James J. Wadsworth, 
disarmament 
man, say he has more than his share 


\merica’s new spokes- 
of these qualities, 

Mr. Wadsworth Harold 
Stassen as chief American representa- 
Unlike his pred- 
who directly under 
President Eisenhower, Wadsworth will 
work with Secretary of State Dulles on 
vlobal arms reduction matters. 

The new disarmament chief has al- 
ready had a good deal of experience in 
negotiating with the Russians. He has 
served as an American representative 
in the United Nations 1953. 
While in the UN, he succeeded in get- 
ting the Soviets to join an American- 
sponsored plan for establishing a 
global agency for the peaceful uses of 


replaces 


tive on disarmament. 
worked 


ecessor 


since 


atomic energy. 

Born 52 ago in Groveland, 
New York, Wadsworth comes from a 
family well known in public service. 
His father, the late James W. Wads- 
worth, was a member of Congress. His 
grandfather, John Hay, 
Secretary of State under Presidents 
William McKinley and Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

Wadsworth time as a 
leyislator in his native New York and 
went to work for Uncle Sam in 1946. 
Among other tnings, he helped direct 
our overseas aid plans and he served 
as a top official of the federal civil de- 


years 


served as 


served for a 


fense agency. 

A big, jovial man with a ready smile 
and a deep, friendly voice, the new 
disarmament chief likes to paint and 
collect sea shells when he can get away 





Wadsworth Smith 


from his busy schedule. He also likes 
to spend his spare time working on the 


family farm in New York. 


James Smith 


Almost every day for some weeks 
now, James H. Smith has been appear- 
ing before congressional groups to ex- 
plain the activities of Uncle Sam’s for- 
eign-aid program to the lawmakers. 
He is also being asked to justify the 
need for President Eisenhower’s pro- 
posed 3.9 billion-dollar overseas assist- 
ance plan for the coming year (see 
page 1 story). 

Mr. Smith has the responsibility for 
deciding how we can best help overseas 
He heads a special State De- 
partment the International 
Cooperation Administration (ICA)— 
and has a staff of trained persons to 
assist him with his task. 

The foreign-aid chief was born 48 


nations. 


agency 


years ago in New York City. He be- 
came interested in aviation when he 
enlisted in the Navy in the early 


1930's, and later worked as a flver and 





special assistant to the President on scientific matters. 


The Story of the Week 





IDE WOF 


WINNERS in annual Science Talent Search competition with Dr. James Killian, 


From left: Jane Shelby, 


17, Teaneck, New Jersey, who received a $5,000 scholarship; Dr. Killian; Reinier 


Beeuwkes (pronounced bu-cus), 


17, Newton, Massachusetts, who won the top 


award, a $7,500 scholarship; and Dushan Mitrevick, 18, Chestnut Hill, Massa- 


chusetts, who got a $6,000 award. 


Westinghouse Electric Corporation sponsored 


the national competition among high school students. 


airline executive. During World War 
II, he served as a Navy pilot. 

Since that time, Mr. Smith has 
served as president of an airline and as 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy—a 
post he left in 1956. He took over his 
present job as foreign-aid chief in the 
fall of 1957. 


When President Is II 


Our Constitution declares that if a 
President becomes unable to serve, his 
duties fall upon the Vice President. 
But who is to decide whether or not 
the Chief Executive is so badly dis- 
abled that the Vice President should 
take over? The Constitution doesn’t 
Say. 

The question of how a temporary 
successor to the President should be 
chosen in case of illness has been 
widely discussed ever since President 
Eisenhower suffered a heart attack in 
1955. Mr. Eisenhower has repeatedly 
called on this 
matter. 

Now Congress is considering a num- 
ber of proposals for Presidential suc- 
cession in case the Chief Executive is 
disabled. legislators want to 
enact a law similar to an “agreement” 
recently made between President Ei- 
senhower and Vice President Nixon on 
what to do if the Chief Executive is 
too ill to perform his duties. Other 
congressmen insist that a change in 
the Constitution is needed to clarify 


Congress to act on 


Some 


this matter. 
The President’s agreement with 
Vice President Nixon calls 


actions: 


for these 


1. In case the President is disabled, 
he will ask the Vice President to serve 
as acting Chief Executive until he (the 
President) has recovered. 

2. If the President is too ill to ask 
the Vice President to serve in his 
place, Mr. Nixon will take 
Chief Executive after consulting with 
top leaders on this matter. 


over as 


3. The President will decide when he 
is again able to assume his duties as 
Chief Executive. 

Some Americans feel that the Presi- 
with Mr. Nixon is 


that the issue of suecession 


dent’s agreement 


“illegal” 


to the Presidency cannot be settled by 
an agreement between the Chief Exec- 
utive and his Vice President. It is 
argued that only a change in the Con- 
stitution or an act of Congress can 
make it possible for the Vice President 
to act as President on a temporary 
basis. 

Other citizens maintain that the 
Constitution already gives the Vice 
President authority to take over the 
duties of his chief when the latter is 
disabled, and that the Eisenhower- 
Nixon agreement merely spells out a 
plan for carrying out a temporary suc- 
cession to the Presidency. Members 
of this group feel, however, that Mr. 
Eisenhower’s plan should be enacted 
into law to settle this matter for other 
Chief Executives in the years to come. 


Shoes for Viet Nam 


Thousands of children of South Viet 
Nam are barefoot. The parents of 
those who are not orphans are too poor 
to buy wooden clogs, which are worn 
as shoes in the Southeast Asian land. 
Because they live in a country with a 
hot, damp climate, many of these chil- 
dren are afflicted by disease which they 


get from walking barefoot in the 
muddy streets of their villages. 
The Foster Parents’ Plan—a non- 


profit, international relief organization 
through which many Americans have 
“adopted” needy children overseas by 
providing them with financial help—is 





that can be spread from 


now 


mud of unpaved roads. 





drive to provide 
least 100,000 
Each 


conducting a 
wooden clogs for at 
needy Viet Namese children. 
pair of clogs costs 50 cents. 

You or your school can help buy 
clogs for Viet Namese children by 
sending contributions to Foster Par- 
ents’ Plan, 352 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 10, N.Y. 


Know Your Congress 


In what ways do the activities of the 
House and the Senate differ? 


The Constitution requires that all 
revenue bills originate in the House, 
though both chambers of Congress ac- 
tually have equal powers in shaping 
measures of this kind. It has also be- 
come the custom for the House to ini- 
tiate action on all appropriation bills 
—those providing funds needed by the 
government to carry on its work. 

The Senate acts on appointments for 
high government posts and on foreign 
treaties made by the President. The 
Senate can approve or “kill’’ Presiden- 
tial appointments and treaties. 


To Moscow by Car 


Now that Russia is letting down 
some of its barriers against visitors 
from the free world, more Americans 
than ever before are expected to take 
a firsthand look at the Soviet Union in 
the months ahead. What are some of 
the things about Russia that are likely 
to impress American visitors most? 

James Reston, an American news- 
man who traveled with his family by 
car from Red Poland to Moscow last 
year, says his visit to Russia was like 
a trip to a strange new planet. The 


road trip, he points out, was like a 
venturesome voyage back in the days 
when auto driving was young in the 
United States. 

Here, in brief, are some of the news- 
man’s 
Russia: 


impressions of his trip into 
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THOUSANDS of young people in South Viet Nam, the lad above for one, need 
clogs—customary footwear in the Asian land—for protection against diseases 


Anyone who wishes to help 


should send donations of 50 cents for 1 pair—or more for additional pairs—to 


Foster Parents’ Plan, 352 


Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New York. 
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POSSIBLE SPACE STATION of future? 


space observatory might look. 
by a telescope tower. 


represented by the center squares, would power the ship. 








UNITED PRESS 
Here an artist suggests how a manned 
The saucer-shaped body of the craft is topped 
Crew quarters are located around the rim. Solar batteries, 


The disconnected 


section at left shows how one could be assembled after being taken into space 


by rockets. 


The road from the Soviet-Polish bor- 
der to Moscow is almost as straight as 
a ruler, though the motorist never 
knows what obstacles he may run up 
against along the way. Sometimes 
there are sharp dips in the pavement. 
There are also stacks of hay and grain 
on the roadbed, which is used by the 
peasants to dry and thresh grain. 

Much of the countryside on the way 
to Moscow is flat and monotonous. 
There are almost no gasoline or repair 
stations along the entire road, and very 
few cars. On the entire 631-mile trip 
from the Soviet border to Moscow, we 
passed only 33 private cars on the 
road, not counting those in the cities. 

It doesn’t take the visitor long to 
see that most Russians live under very 
poor conditions. Many of the workers’ 
dwellings are dreary little wooden 
buildings that would be condemned on 
sight by a housing inspector in the 
United States. The clothes worn by 
Russian citizens are extremely shabby 
when compared with ours. 


Campaign Contributions 


When it comes to political matters, 
Republicans and Democrats disagree. 
However, the parties have put aside 
some of their differences to work to- 
gether this year in collecting cam- 
paign funds from Americans in all 
walks of life for the fall congressional 
elections. 

In May, the national fund-raising 
campaign will get under way. Through 
the use of radio, TV, and newspapers, 
the.2 parties will urge voters to give 
money to the political group of their 
choice. Later, there will be a door-to- 
door drive for campaign funds. The 
American Heritage Foundation, a 
private group interested in good gov- 
ernment, will help in running the cam- 
paign. 

In the past, a relatively small num- 
ber of Americans contributed to elec- 
tion campaign funds. But some of 
these individuals made very large con- 
tributions, amounting to $5,000 or so. 

Many Americans are disturbed over 
these large campaign contributions. 
Persons who give big sums to a candi- 
date sometimes expect to influence his 
actions after he takes office. They may 


Such stations are expected to be built before too long a time. 


try to tell him how to vote on a meas- 
ure in which they have a _ personal 
interest. 

According to nation-wide surveys 
made a few years ago, many millions 
of American families would be willing 
to contribute around $5 apiece to their 
party’s campaign chest if asked. These 
citizens will be given an opportunity 
to make such a contribution in the 
forthcoming drive for election funds. 


Bitter Labor Dispute 


One of the longest and most bitter 
labor-management disputes ever to 
occur has been spotlighted by a Senate 
probe into the 4-year-old strike at the 
Kohler Company. The dispute in- 
volves the Wisconsin manufacturer of 
plumbing fixtures and the United Auto 
Workers (UAW), headed by Walter 
Reuther. 

The union maintains that the Kohler 
Company is guilty of a number of un- 
fair labor practices, which include the 
refusal of the firm to put striking 
workers back on the payroll. One of 
the original reasons for the strike in- 
volved a dispute over pay boosts. 

The Kohler Company argues that 
UAW organizers came to its plants to 
“make trouble.” The firm contends 
that its workers were well satisfied 
with their treatment by management 
before union agitators stirred up dis- 
content and that many employes con- 
tinue to report for work despite the 
UAW-led strike. 

Differences between the 2 sides are 
being aired in a Senate committee on 
labor-management conduct headed by 
Democratic Senator John McClellan of 
Arkansas. (See March 3 issue of this 
paper for additional information about 
this committee and its work.) 


Not Enough Doctors? 


Most educators agree that we aren’t 
training enough scientists to meet the 
nation’s need for specialists in this 
field. A professional group, after mak- 
ing a study, believes the United States 
may also be faced with a shortage 
of doctors in the years ahead unless we 
step up our training programs in 
medicine. 





cal Colleges, among other groups, says 
that we are not training enough doc- 
tors to take care of the health needs 
of our rapidly growing population. It 
is argued that we must expand our 
medical training facilities if we are to 
keep the present ratio of one doctor for 
every 750 Americans, 

Educators in the field of medicine 
point out that it takes many years of 
training to become a doctor, and that 
action must be taken quickly if we are 
to avoid serious shortages of physi- 
cians in the years to come. 

The American Medical Association 
(AMA) disagrees with this view. It 
maintains that our medical training 
facilities are adequate for preparing 
the doctors needed in the future. 

AMA contends that the problem is 
not a shortage of doctors, but one of 
unequal distribution. This organiza- 
tion points out that in New York 
City’s Manhattan, for instance, there 
is a physician for every 208 persons, 
as against 1 for every 2,500 or more 
inhabitants in certain rural regions of 
the South. 


This and That 


British fighting men will soon come 
to the United States for instruction in 
handling and firing the giant 1,500- 
mile Thor missile. The American-made 
missile is expected to reach Britain in 
sizable numbers before the end of this 
year. 

Under a 5-year agreement signed by 
Britain and the United States, we are 
going to help build 4 missile bases in 
the island country. Britain will have 
final say on whether or not missiles 
stationed on her soil can be used 
against an enemy, and we’ll keep con- 
trol of the atomic warheads used in 
the weapons. 

Price tags on most products we buy 
have edged up another notch, the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics reports. It 
now takes more than $1.22 to buy the 
same goods that cost $1.00 in 1947- 
1949—the period used by the govern- 
ment agency for the purpose of price 
comparisons. 

Visitors to the World’s Fair in 
Brussels, Belgium, this year will find 


Tne Association of American Medi- 






a modern American coffee shop near 
the U. S. exhibit. Europeans will see 
how people in our country sit at 
counters to eat and will be able to try 
it themselves. If they wish, they can 
have a typical American snack—hot 


dogs. Supplies of the hot dogs will be 
flown daily to the fair from New 
York. 


Russia is now producing more gold 
than any other nation in the world. 
It mines about 17,000,000 ounces of 
gold a year, or about three-fifths of 
the world’s output. South Africa, the 
leader in past years, is second. 


More on Korea 


Two airplane incidents involving 
free South Korea and Red North 
Korea increased tension in that part 
of the world within the past several 
weeks. 

(1) An American jet fighter was 
shot down earlier this month by the 
Reds. We admit that the plane flew 
over Red Korean territory but insist 
that it did so accidentally. As we go 
to press, the fate of the American pilot 
is not known, and we are protesting to 
the communists for taking such dras- 
tic action against a plane which un- 
intentionally flew over their soil. 

(2) As we reported last week, a 
South Korean passenger plane, piloted 
by an American crew, landed in North 
Korea. We claim that a gang of 
armed Red agents forced the plane to 
fly to the communist land. After we 
protested strongly against this action, 
the Reds released the passengers and 
crew. 


Next Week’s Articles 


Unless unforeseen developments 
arise, next week’s main articles will 
deal with (1) our national debt, and 
(2) Canada. 





Pronunciations 


Aden—A'd’n 

Gamal Nasser—gii-mil’ niis’ér 
Hodeida—h6-da dii 

Imam Ahmed—i-mim’ 4’mad 
Khrushchey—kroosh-chawf 
Mocha—mO'ki 

San‘a—san-a’ 

Yemen—yém’un 








THE LIGHTER SIDE 








“How did you lose your job at the 
dress shop, my dear?” 

“Just cause of a remark I made. 
After I had tried 20 dresses on a woman, 
she said she would look nicer in some- 
thing flowing, so I asked her why she 
didn’t jump in the river.” 

* 


“What did you have for lunch today?” 
“Snew.” 
“What’s snew?” 
“Oh, nothing much, what’s new with 
you?” 
* 


A bank is an institution where you can 
borrow money if you can present suffi- 
cient evidence to show that you don’t 
need it. 

* 


It would have been better if things had 
been so arranged that an empty head, 
like an empty stomach, wouldn’t let its 
owner rest until he put something in it. 

* 

She (to bridge expert): Now if you 
were in the same circumstances, how 
would you have played that hand? 

He (icily): Under an assumed name. 


When a man picks on someone his own 
size, he often becomes extremely modest 
in his opinion of himself. 
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“Since we’re all washed up, I’d like my 
letters back.” 
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Mutual Security 


(Continued from page 1) 








With the backing of such distin- 
guished Republican and Democratic 
leaders, one might expect that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s request for 3.9 bil- 
lion dollars in foreign aid for the 
coming year would win speedy ap- 
proval in Congress. 

On the contrary, it is expected that 
the program will run into hard sled- 
ding. The fact is that there are 
many other influential persons, both 
in and out of Congress, who oppose 
foreign aid in whole or in part. Let 
us examine the views of some of the 


opponents of the President’s recom- 
mendation. 
Against aid. Republican Senator 


Henry Dworshak of Idaho contends 
that foreign assistance is not 
strengthening us or the rest of the 
free world. He says that since World 
War IIl—during the very period that 
the United States has “poured out bil- 
lions in foreign aid’’—the Soviet 
Union has increased its influence in 
large areas of the globe at the expense 
of the free world. 

“We have 197,000 overseas employes 
of the federal government with a pay- 
roll of $57,000,000 per month... plus 
the billions we are turning over to 
other governments, 
succeeding in buying a free world. If 
the Russians were to assume this tre- 
mendous burden of sustaining the 
economies of many nations, it would 
spend them to death in a few years... 
what they hope to do to us.” 

In a recent editorial, the Chicago 
Daily Tribune reflected the views of a 
considerable number of American op- 
ponents of overseas assistance when it 
said: “Foreign aid has cost the Ameri- 
can taxpayer 65 billion dollars. We 
are no nearer peace. Our security, as 
we daily hear, is uncertain. 

“The countries we have sought to 
buy as friends and allies are wavering 
and undependable, and it is doubtful 
whether they will stay hitched (to us) 
no matter how many times 65 billion 
dollars may be spent in the effort... .” 


yet we are not 


Democratic Congressman Otto Pass- 
man of Louisiana made a 5-week tour 
of many of the countries which have 
received substantial U. S. assistance. 
He came back to tell his fellow con- 
gressmen that he was “more firmly 
convinced than ever before that we 
must put some sense into the foreign- 
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CARMACK IN CHE A’ 


FOREIGN AID, both civilian and military, i 


s part of our program to stop communist aggression. 
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The questions now being 


E 


asked by many Americans are: “What will the harvest be?” “Will money we spend help to keep independent lands free?” 


aid program, by tapering off the pres- 
ent rate of spending and halting fur- 
ther poorly founded commitments.” 
He pointed out what he considered to 
be the unwise and wasteful use of 
American funds in several lands. 

Senator Richard Russell (Demo- 
crat) of Georgia, Congressman H. R. 
Gross (Republican) of Iowa, and 
many other lawmakers have been 
highly critical of our foreign assist- 
ance program. 

Contested issue. In coming weeks, 
this question will take up a good deal 
of the time of our senators and repre- 
sentatives. Foreign aid may well be 
the most vigorously contested issue in 
the present session of Congress. Com- 
mittee hearings are expected to last 
for several weeks, and a final vote 
may not be taken until summer. 

The opinions cited above indicate 
the wide range of views that will be 
expressed in committee hearings and 
in debate on the floors of Congress. 

Briefly, the opponents of foreign 
aid will say that it costs too much, 
that the program has been wastefully 
administered overseas, that it has not 
assured us of reliable friends, and that 
it will weaken our economy at a time 
when the nation is threatened by in- 
dustrial recession. 


The program’s supporters will con- 
tend that foreign financial assistance 
is checking the spread of communism, 
that it is assuring our security as a 
nation at the lowest possible cost, that 
the shipment of foreign-aid goods 
overseas helps make business for U. 8. 
farms and factories, and that it is our 
moral duty as a wealthy nation to help 
those less fortunate than we. 

Background facts. A knowledge of 
the background of our foreign assist- 
ance program will help one understand 
the controversy as it is debated in 
Congress and elsewhere. 

U.S. aid is of 2 kinds—military and 
economic. Military help consists of 
weapons and materials intended to 
strengthen a nation’s armed forces. 
Economic aid includes machinery for 
farms and factories, technical instruc- 
tion (training in growing crops effi- 
ciently, in setting up school and pub- 
lic health systems, ete.), and other 
assistance intended to help nations 
raise their living standards. 

It was during World War II that we 
started to help other nations in a big 
way by shipping arms to our allies. 
Following the war, we continued to 
assist our partners in western Europe. 
Under the Marshall Plan (named for 
former Secretary of State George 
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EUROPE is getting less American assistance than in 1950, while money going to Asia and Africa has increased 
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markedly 


Marshall), we helped them recover 
from war devastation. This program 
was also called the European Recovery 
Plan. 

After the communists struck in Ko- 
rea in 1950, we turned our attention 
to the Far East and began to step up 
aid to friendly nations in that part of 
the world. We have also helped coun- 
tries in the Middle East, Africa, South 
Asia, and Latin America. 

Total amount. There is some dis- 
agreement over the total sum of 
money we have supplied in the years 
since World War II. Most late esti- 
mates place the amount at about 60 
billion dollars. 

About 2% of our help has been for 
economic purposes, and the rest for 
military. Right after World War II, 
most U. S. aid was not repaid. Today 
much more of our assistance is in the 
form of repayable loans. 

Europe has been the major recipient 
of U. S. economic aid. Japan, South 
Korea, and Taiwan have received siz- 
able amounts. The latter 2 nations 
have also received large amounts of 
military aid, as have our European 
allies in the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization (NATO). 

Most of our assistance has gone to 
free-world nations. Such communist 
countries as Yugoslavia and Poland, 
however, have been helped by us. We 
have also assisted a number of nations 
that call themselves neutral. 

Soviet aid. During the past 2% 
years, the Soviet Union has moved 
seriously into the field of foreign aid. 
During this time, Russia has extended 
assistance estimated at about 1.9 bil- 
lion dollars. Approximately %4 this 
amount has been for economic pur- 
poses; the remainder for military. 

Russia has helped Red China con- 
siderably and has made various deals 
with the satellite lands of eastern 


Europe. More recently, Moscow has 
started aiding a number of other 
countries. They include Afghanistan, 


Burma, Cambodia, Ceylon, India, In- 
donesia, Nepal, Egypt, Syria, and 
Yemen. (Egypt and Syria are now 
joined in the United Arab Republic. 
Yemen is linked to the United Arab 
Republic to make up the United Arab 
State. ) 

Most of these 10 
themselves as neutrals 


lands consider 
in the world 
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struggle between communism and 
western democracy. Of the 10, the 
United States has helped or is helping 
all except Syria and Yemen. In those 
countries where U. S. and Russian aid 
programs are going on at the same 
time, it is possible to see how they 
stack up. 

Programs compared. Informed ob- 
servers say that Russia makes deci- 
sions on aiding foreign countries 
faster than we do, and that she does 
not irritate them so much with red- 
tape procedures. Moreover, Soviet in- 
terest rates for loans are lower than 
U. S. rates. 

It has also been noted that if the 
people of a particular land strongly 
wish for a specific project—even 
though it is impractical—the Russians 
seem inclined to go along with the 
wishes of the people. U. S. aid au- 
thorities, on the other hand, are not 
likely to approve a specific project un- 
less there is evidence that it can be of 
really practical use. 

The American approach, it would 
seem, is the sensible one. However, 
the Russians—it is generally felt— 
are more interested in making them- 
selves popular than in working for 
the long-range betterment of these 
underdeveloped nations. What they 
want to do—most western observers 
believe—is to pave the way for later 
communist penetration. 

At last month’s foreign-aid confer- 
ence in Washington, Adlai Stevenson 
proposed a plan which, if adopted, 
would effectively test Russia’s sincer- 
ity in the foreign-aid field. He pro- 
posed that the Soviet Union be invited 
to join the United States in a com- 
bined economic aid program to under- 
developed countries. 

Stevenson said, “‘We could invite 
Mr. Khrushchev to coordinate his ef- 
forts with ours if he is really inter- 
ested in the economic development and 
political independence of these less 
fortunate countries. And if the So- 
viets are not interested in joining our 
international effort, such an offer 
would at least unmask the motives be- 
hind their assistance programs.” 

Just how we should react to the So- 
viet aid program and whether we 
should adopt Mr. Stevenson’s proposal 
are expected to be among the matters 
threshed out in coming weeks. 

—By HOWARD SWEET 
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THESE LEADERS of both parties sup- 
port foreign-aid programs as vital for 
defense. Certain other Democrats and 
Republicans want to spend much less for 
this purpose than do the 4 men above. 








FISHERMEN along the harbor at Hodeida, Yemen. 
Hodeida was a major 
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WIDE WORLD 
Though now visited only 
Red Sea port during Biblical times. 


Yemen’s New Position 


In Egyptian-Syrian Republic on Limited Basis 


NCIENT Yemen, where the Bib- 
lical Queen of Sheba once may 
have ruled, is joining hands with 
Egypt’s and Syria’s United Arab Re- 
public as a federated member. 

It may seem strange that Yemen, a 
monarchy firmly controlled by Imam 
(king) Ahmed, should become asso- 
ciated with a republic. There are, 
however, several explanations. 

In the first place, Egypt and Syria 
are Arab lands unfriendly to the Jew- 
ish nation of Israel in the Middle East. 
So is Yemen. The new republic is 
critical of western nations. This atti- 
tude at the moment may suit Yemen, 
which has been involved in a serious 
dispute with Britain over the bound- 
aries of British-controlled Aden. 

Imam Ahmed, it should be noted, has 
protected his interests in the Egyp- 
tian-Syrian federation with an escape 
route. He can veto—or turn down— 
federation proposals if he chooses, and 
he continues to hold full powers of 
government in Yemen. 

The Imam might use his escape 
route if Egypt’s Gamal Nasser, Presi- 
dent of the new republic, should start 
trouble with the rival Arab union re- 
cently formed by Iraq and Jordan. 

Yemen belongs to the United Na- 
tions and has been showing interest in 
getting better acquainted with the 
United States and other western coun- 
tries. With this in mind, Imam Ah- 
med might seek to improve his position 
with the West by drawing away from 
Egypt and Syria—if they were to risk 
war in the Middle East. 

Located at the southern tip of the 
Red Sea, Yemen has land frontiers 
with Aden on the south and with Saudi 
Arabia on the north and east. In con- 
trast to much of the rest of the Ara- 
bian Peninsula with its sandy deserts, 
Yemen has 10,000-foot peaks. The 
capital is a town called San‘a. 

Unlike the desert areas, Yemen has 
water for agriculture. A high grade 
of coffee, called Mocha, is grown. 
Though it is also a product of several 
other lands, this type of coffee may 
have originated in Yemen. 

Tasty grapes grow in terraced vine- 
yards on slopes of the lower mountains. 
Grain and cattle are raised too. Al- 
most all of the Middle Eastern coun- 
try’s 4,500,000 people are Moslems. 
They live in an area of 75,000 square 
miles- South Da- 


about as large as 





kota. Petroleum in great quantity is 
believed to lie beneath the soil, but it 
has not been tapped as in other Ara- 
bian Peninsula countries. 

Ancient Yemen may well have been 
the first home of skyscrapers. Ruins 
of a palace have been found, and it 
seems to have been 20 stories high. 
Even today, many of the people like to 
live in tall buildings. They construct 
towers and use the top floors as homes. 

Historians say that the Queen of 
Sheba held at least part of Yemen un- 
der her rule. Legend has it that King 
Solomon once sought a marriage with 
the Queen. Over 2,000 years ago, Ye- 
men was a pioneer in building big 
dams for irrigating land. The ruins 
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of one, at the-opening of a valley, still 
exist. The ancient Yemenites also 
turned out fine steel. 

Turkish invaders occupied areas of 
Yemen from 1538 to 1630, and again 
from 1849 to 1918. For most of her 
history, however, the country has 
clung to independence. She has begun 
to take an active interest in the mod- 
ern world only during recent years. 

Camel trails still wind through val- 
leys and around hills, and oxen still 
draw crude plows. Nevertheless, scien- 
tific methods of treating crops are 
used in certain places, and education 
is being modernized. Specialists from 
France and elsewhere are helping to 
establish new clinics and hospitals. 
Counting on the development of oil and 
other mineral resources, Yemen hopes 
to improve her living conditions a 
great deal in the years ‘ahead. 

—By ToM HAWKINS 
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After reading the comments of those 
who oppose Mr. Dulles as Secretary of 
State, and those who are for him, I am 
drawn to the side of those who favor 
him. Mr. Dulles exhibits the character 
necessary for such an important post. 
Right is always right, and no amount of 
wrong can ever justify wrong. If Mr. 
Dulles remains faithful to the policies 
and principles he has advocated, I think 
that he will continue to represent us as 
we wish. KAREN BYRNE, 

Milton, Massachusetts 
* 

I believe that Secretary of State Dulles 
is doing all that is humanly possible to 
further the interests of our country. No 
man is infallible. Mr. Dulles needs the 
cooperation of his government associates, 
but he also needs our prayers and sup- 
port. He carries great responsibility on 
his shoulders—more than most men could 


tolerate. PATTY WEILER, 
Spokane, Washington 
* 
I feel that we should recognize Red 


China, and admit her to the UN. Of 
course Red China is communistic, but so 
are other nations with which we have 
diplomatic relations. Why should we not 
give the great mass of the Chinese peo- 
ple the benefits of UN membership which 
other peoples enjoy? 

CAROLYN SORENSON, 

St. Paul, Minnesota 

* 

A recent letter in your paper said that 
a summit meeting with Russia would 
lower our prestige in foreign countries 
and give Russia a chance to say that the 
United States is weak. : 

I think that peace is much more im- 
portant than prestige, and a summit 
meeting might help considerably. Al- 
though some of our talks with Russia 
have not been successful, I believe in the 
old saying, “If at first you don’t succeed, 
try, try, again.” If we refuse to attend 
a summit meeting, Russia will certainly 
use this against us. 

MILDRED KARNJATE, 
Clarksville, Pennsylvania 
5d 

I have just finished reading an article 
on communism in the January 24 issue 
of the Christian Science Monitor, and I 
am deeply concerned. This article was 
entitled, ‘““Will We Be Able to Celebrate 
Christmas in the Future?” I think the 
high school students of America should 
be taught in a direct way how com- 
munism is a growing threat to all hu- 
manity, and how to fight this materialis- 
tic, atheistic way of life. 

JAMES MARKER, 
Belleville, Tlinois 


* 


I was amazed to read in the AMERICAN 
OBSERVER of February 17 that there are 
so many more Russians who speak Eng- 
lish than there are Americans who know 
Russian. Today it seems more necessary 
than ever before to study the language 
of the Soviet Union. Would it not be 
possible to offer Russian as one of the 
modern languages taught in our schools? 

Mary AGNES MOorRRISSEY, 
Richmond, Virginia 


* 


The American naturalist, Thoreau, 
once said, “I was not born to be forced. 
I will breathe after my own fashion... . 
If a plant cannot live. according to its 
own nature, it dies. So does man.” If 
world problems are to be solved, I think 
more people will have to be willing to be 
individuals. KATHY SIMON, 

Wichita, Kansas 


* 


I enjoyed very much your coverage of 
the Antarctic in the February 17 issue. 
This continent has been much publicized, 
but your article on it was the most thor- 
ough I have seen. 

JOYCE NOTT 
Richmond, Virginia 


* 


I wish to congratulate the men who 
operate the weather stations in the Ant- 
arctic. Their work is cold, hard, and 
tiresome. They are playing an impor- 
tant role with the International Geophys- 
ical Year, and are thus helping the 
whole world. | MARGARET POHLGEERS, 

Richmond, Virginia 


(Address your letters to Readers Say, 
AMERICAN OBSERVER, 1733 K_ Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C.) 
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EEN-AGERS of a certain section 

of New York City, who roamed 
the streets for lack of other leisure- 
time activities a few years ago, are 
now playing basketball, tennis, and 
other games in a new recreational 
center. Under the expert supervision 
of recreational leaders, these young 
people are getting healthy exercise 
and learning valuable lessons in how 
to cooperate with others. 

Increasing numbers of communities 
across the nation are providing facil- 
ities of this kind to help fight juvenile 
delinquency and for the enjoyment of 
young and old alike. Schools are ex- 
panding their recreational and physi- 
cal education programs. Industrial 
firms are doing more and more along 
this line for employes and their fam- 
ilies. 

Consequently, more job opportu- 
nities are being created for persons 
trained in recreational work. 

If you choose this field, you will plan 
and supervise some part of a recrea- 
tional project. You will, for the most 
part, work directly with the people 
who take part in the play programs. 
If you advance to a supervisory posi- 
tion, you will plan the over-all recrea- 
tional activities of the organization 
for which you work. 

You may choose a particular branch 
in this field, depending upon your in- 
terests and abilities. If you are an 
outstanding athlete, you may want to 
become a coach. If you like arts and 
crafts, you may want to teach these 
activities. If you have a flair for 
writing, dramatics, or dancing, you 


may want to direct a writers’ club, or 
instruct a drama or dance group. If 
you like general work with young 
people, you may want to prepare for a 
job as supervisor of a youth program. 

You can also choose the type of or- 
ganization for which you want to 
work. Schools, YWCA’s and YMCA’s, 


the Boy and Girl Scouts, industrial 





coaches 
baseball 


RECREATION DIRECTOR 
students in a favorite game, 


firms, churches, and city recreational 
departments are among the groups 
that employ personnel in this field. 
Qualifications. The most impor- 
tant requirement for success as a rec- 
reational worker is a real interest in 
people. You should also have steady 
nerves, initiative, imagination, en- 
thusiasm, and, of course, a good dis- 
position. Good health and appearance 
are also needed for many jobs. 
Training. In most cases, a college 





Career for Tomorrow - - Recreational Work 


education is needed. You can major 
in physical education or in recreation; 
or you can get a degree with a major 
in another subject, such as music or 
art. During your training period, 
you should become skilled in some rec- 
reational activity, such as_ tennis, 
swimming, dramatics, or crafts; and 
you should learn the techniques of 
directing group programs. 

Physical education, as it is taught in 
colleges and universities, is a branch 
of recreational work. It includes 
coaching athletic teams, teaching dif- 
ferent sports, modern dance, hygiene, 
and first aid. 

While in high school, you should 
take a college preparatory course with 
emphasis on English and public speak- 
ing. Take part in as many group ac- 
tivities, such as sports and scouting, 
as you can. During the summer 
months, you may be able to work in a 
recreational camp or nearby play- 
ground. In this way you will get valu- 
able experience and you can find out 
how well you like the work. 

Earnings. Beginners average around 
$3,000 a year. Experienced persons 
earn from $3,000 to $7,000 annually. 
A very few recreational directors in 
large cities earn $10,000 a year. 

Men and women alike can find good 
job opportunities in this field. 

Further information. Talk to school 
and recreational officials in your com- 
munity. You can also obtain helpful 
information from the National Rec- 
reation Association, 8 West 8th Street, 
New York 11, N.Y. 

—By ANTON BERLE 
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Historical Background - - - 


N Capitol Hill, there is a growing 

demand for new laws that would 
govern the conduct of officials in cer- 
tain federal agencies dealing with com- 
mercial and business activities. 

These agencies include the Federal 
Communications Commission (FCC) 
which licenses commercial radio and 
television stations; the Federal Power 
Commission, which has some degree 
of control over electric power com- 
panies; and others. 

The discussion of possible new laws 

with stricter rules of conduct for 
U. S. agency officials—has grown out 
of a House committee investigation 
of FCC. One result of the House in- 
quiry so far has been the resignation 
of Richard Mack as an FCC member. 

Mack, who hails from Florida, was 
accused of improperly helping attorney 
Thurman Whiteside to obtain a Miami 
TV station license for a client. He 
also was charged with receiving money 
from Whiteside. 

In resigning, Mack 
no wrong and that his conscience was 
clear. He asserted that he had bor- 
rowed money from Whiteside both be- 
fore and after joining the FCC, that 
most of it had been repaid, and that 
the loans did not influence his position 
on the Miami license. 

Even if Mack acted improperly— 
and he insists that he didn’t—his case 
extremely unusual. Congres- 
groups have brought charges 
of unethical practices against quite a 
few persons in public life during re- 
cent years. 

In 1955, for example, a Senate com- 
Hugh 


said he had done 


is not 
sional 


Cross of 


investigated 


mittee 


the Interstate Commerce Commission 
(ICC), which regulates railways and 
various other forms of transportation. 
This official, from Illinois, was accused 
of helping a friend to get a contract 
for carrying passengers between Chi- 
‘ago railway stations by motor. 

He eventually resigned, declaring 
that—even though charges against 
him were unfounded—they lessened 
his usefulness to the commission. 
Cross, a Republican, was appointed 
by Democratic President Truman. 
Mack, a Democrat, was appointed by 
Republican President Eisenhower. 

In 1949, there was an investigation 
of “5 per centers.” These were per- 
sons accused of using their influence 
among officials to help private industry 
obtain government business contracts 
and other privileges. The agents ar- 
ranging the privileges were supposedly 


given “commissions” amounting to 5% 
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FROM TIME TO TIME we've coated 


a broom to clean up government 


Public Ethics 


of the value of each contract involved. 
In certain states, investigators have 
found cases where gamblers have paid 
officials for protection from police. 
Both major political parties have 
been involved in investigations during 


comparatively recent times. Present 
congressional inquiries are under a 
Republican Administration. Others 


were made while President Truman, 
a Democrat, was in office. 

Regardless of the outcome in spe- 
cific cases, it is widely agreed that 
there has been much unethical prac- 
tice in recent years. Why is this so? 
History indicates that it is part of the 
aftermath of World War II and the 
Korean War. In the turmoil and un- 
rest resulting from such conflicts, peo- 
ple seem to have lowered their stand- 
ards of conduct. 

Scandal has arisen in the wake of 
earlier conflicts too—as under Presi- 
dent Grant shortly after the Civil War. 
He was personally honest, but knew 
so little about politics that grafters 
were able to take advantage of him. 
Even his secretary was involved in a 
business plot to avoid taxes. 

During the Presidency of Warren 
G. Harding after World War I, there 
was scandal also. Albert Fall, Har- 
ding’s Secretary of the Interior, was 
eventually sent to prison for his part 
in a dishonest deal involving the use 
of government-owned oil lands. 

—By ToM HAWKINS 











Answers to Your Vocabulary 


1. (c) remedy; 2. (c) acid; 3. (d) un- 


changeable; 4. (a) favoritism to rela- 
tives; 5. (d) Communist; 6. (a) clear; 
7. (d) ill humor. 









News Quiz 











Exchanging Students 


1. Approximately how many foreign 
citizens are studying in the United States 
this year: 2,000; 26,000; 40,000; or 100,- 
000? 


2. Name the U. S. government agency 
which helps direct and finance the stu- 
dent-exchange program. How much 
money did this agency request from Con- 
gress last year, and how much did it 
receive? 

. Tell of some other ways in which 
the expenses of students from abroad are 
paid 

4. Give examples of the activities of 
American students or teachers who have 
gone to foreign countries under the ex- 
change plan. 

5. What are some of the points consid- 
ered when foreign youths are selected to 
visit the United States under our govern- 
ment’s exchange program? 


6. Tell about some of the studies un- 
dertaken by foreign visitors in America. 


Discussion 


1. Do you think it is worthwhile for 
foreign youths to study in America, and 
for Americans to attend schools abroad? 
Why or why not? 


2. Do you feel that our federal govern- 
ment should keep on furnishing money 
to help finance the exchange of students? 
Or should the program, regardless of its 
value, be supported from private sources 
ear your position. 


If you favor the public-supported 
wien on how large a scale do you 
think it should be carried out? 


U. S. Aid Program 


1. Name some of the prominent politi- 
cal leaders who recently appeared at a 
Washington gathering to support the 
foreign-aid program. 


2. What points did they emphasize? 

3. Tell of several leaders who oppose 
foreign aid. 
_ 4. Summarize the views that are given 
in opposition to the foreign-assistance 
program. 

5. What 2 different kinds of aid have 
we extended? 


6. How did we get started on this proj- 
ect? Where has our assistance gone? 

7. Compare Russia’s aid program with 
ours. 

8. How would Adlai Stevenson test the 
sincerity of the Russians in this field? 


Discussion 


1. If you were a member of Congress, 
would you support President Eisen- 
hower’s foreign-aid proposal for the 
coming year? Why, or why not? 

2. Would you favor having our govern- 
ment invite Russia to join us in a for- 
eign-aid program for underdeveloped 
lands? Explain your views. 


Miscellaneous 


1. What jobs do James Smith and 
James Wadsworth hold? Tell something 
about the backgrounds of the 2 men. 


2. Give the opposing views on whether 
or not we are likely to have a doctor 
shortage in the years ahead. 


3. What does our Constitution say 
about succession to the Presidency in case 
the President is disabled? 


4. Give the chief features of the Eisen- 
hower-Nixon agreement on this matter. 
What are arguments for and against the 
agreement? 

5 How do the 2 big political parties 


plan to get more Americans interested in 
making campaign contributions? 


6. Briefly tell about some past in- 
stances of corruption in government 
offices. 
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